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GOVERNOR FORD AND HIS FAMILY 



DR. J. F. SNYDER. 

In the April issue of this Journal our notice of the 
death of Mrs. Anna E. Daviess, the last surviving child 
of Governor Ford, contained several inaccuracies regard- 
ing the Governor and his family which now can, in some 
measure, be corrected by recently acquired information. 

Ford's serious disadvantages for the achievement of 
success and eminence were his small and scrawny figure 
and homely features, together with his naturally diffident, 
modest and reserved disposition. Totally wanting in 
self-reliance and virile force he seemed, until middle- 
aged, unconscious of the extraordinary mental faculties 
he possessed. His half brother, George Forquer, six 
years his senior, who was strongly attached to him, and 
had energy, ambition and self-assurance enough for both, 
early discovered young Ford's real worth, and exerted 
himself so long as he lived to develop his latent intellec- 
tual gifts, and to make something of him. He kept him in 
the local subscription schools all the time he could be 
spared from the productive work at home, then sent him, 
to complete his education, to Translyvania University at 
Lexington, Kentucky. But Forquer, who at the time was 
engaged in merchandizing, failed in business, and Ford 
was compelled thereby to return home and go to work 
again. Then Forquer induced him to study law with 
Daniel P. Cook, who had been his (Forquer *s) partner 
in laying out and founding the town of Waterloo, in 
Monroe county. 

At a session of the county commissioner's court of 
Monroe county, begun and held on the fourth Monday in 
December, A. D. 1820, the following order was made, as 
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appears on page 47 of book *^A" of that court's records: 
'* Ordered that Thomas Ford have a Certificate of his 
Moral Character;" but no record of his subsequent ex- 
amination and admission to the bar can be found there. 
However, the dockets and other records of the Monroe 
county circuit court show that he was in the active prac- 
tice of law there in 1823. It is known also that upon 
Daniel P. Cook's re-election to Congress in 1824, he 
brought Ford from Waterloo up to his own home town, 
Edwardsville, and established him there in the legal pro- 
fession. 

On the 12th day of June, 1828, as appears of record in 
Book 6, page 17, of the Eecord of Marriages at Edwards- 
ville, Madison county, Illinois, Thomas Ford was mar- 
ried, in that town, to Miss Frances Hambaugh, by The- 
ophUus W. Smith, a justice of the peace. The bride's 
father, Henry Hambaugh, of remote German descent, was 
bom and raised in the state of Virginia. After his mar- 
riage there he moved to Kentucky, and from there came 
to Madison county, Illinois, in 1823, with his wife, his son, 
Stephen D., and his daughter, Frances. Other children, 
if any he had, are not mentioned in what we have of his 
biography. They were all devout Catholics. Henry 
Hambaugh taught school for a time in the vicinity of 
Edwardsville, his son, Stephen D., meanwhile being em- 
ployed in teaming between Edwardsville and St. Louis, 
and for one winter clerked in a St. Louis store. In the 
fall of 1828 the Hambaugh family moved to Schuyler 
county, locating on a claim near the Perry Springs sta- 
tion, two miles east of the present town of Versailles in 
Brown (then Schuyler) county, and there resided the 
rest of their lives, the son occupying the farm, after the 
death of his parents, the rest of his life. 

Shortly after their marriage Ford, with his young 
wife, went to Galena to establish himself there in the 
practice of law. Galena, then in the height of its lead 
digging ^'boom," was the busiest and most populous 
town in Illinois, in fact, a large mining camp, filled with 
adventurers, gamblers and shrewd politicians. As a 
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pastime Ford wrote editorials for the Miners' Journal, 
and was a candidate for the office of justice of the peace, 
but the opposition '^backed him off the track." (Ed- 
wards' Papers, p. 456.) Destitute of the aggressive 
vigor necessary for success in worldly affairs, Ford did 
not prosper — ^indeed could scarcely defray current house- 
hold expenses. Forquer, apprised of his condition, per- 
suaded Governor Edwards to appoint him State's attor- 
ney for the 5th judicial district just made vacant by the 
resignation of Wm. Thomas, the district comprising all 
the territory between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 
He received his commission in March, 1830, but before 
that time had come down from Q-alena and found a genial 
home with his wife's people on the Hambaugh farm. He 
was never a resident of Eushville, but that town was for 
several years his post office and nearest county seat, as 
Brown was not detached from Schuyler and organized 
into a separate county until February 1, 1839. Forquer 's 
influence secured Ford's reappointment, from Governor 
Eeynolds, to the same office in 1831. 

In that year occurred Black Hawk's first invasion of 
Illinois, when, in response to the call of Governor Rey- 
nolds for volunteers. Ford, without resigning his office of 
prosecuting attorney, enlisted in Colonel Sam White- 
side's Spy Battalion. He was not in the military service 
during the Black Hawk war of 1832. In the ninth General 
Assembly, 1834- '36, George Forquer represented Sanga- 
mon county in the Senate, and there managed to have 
Ford elected (by the Legislature) judge of the sixth cir- 
cuit, and commissioned Jan. 19th, 1835. By the close of 
Forquer 's term in the Senate he was in declining health, a 
victim of that scourge of mankind, pulmonary consump- 
tion. Early in 1837 he went to Cincinnati for treatment, 
and died there that year. Ford resigned his judgeship to 
go with his brother and benefactor to Cincinnati; and 
there remained with, and cared for, him until his death. 

The Legislature again elected Ford judge (of the ninth 
circuit) in February, 1839, and in February, 1841, it ele- 
vated him to the Supreme Court bench as one of the five 
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new justices of that tribunal created by the famous revo- 
lutionary ** Reform of the Judiciary;'' the other four be- 
ing Breese, Douglas, Scates and Treat. Upon this pro- 
motion Ford and his family left the Hambaugh farm, 
moving to Oregon, in Ogle county, a central point in the 
large northern circuit assigned to him by the division of 
labor agreed upon among the nine justices. He was re- 
siding in Oregon and engaged in holding court at Ottawa 
when surprised by the information that he had been 
selected by his party as its candidate for Governor, on 
May 25th, 1842. 

When, at the close of 1846, his term as Governor ex-> 
pired, wrecked in health, and financially bankrupt, he 
returned with his family to the Hambaugh farm, and 
there wrote his History of Illinois. In 1849 he moved 
to Peoria inspired by the hope of there regaining his 
health and commencing anew his professional life; but 
even then himself and wife were in the grasp of incurable 
diseases, and became objects of cl^^p^rity. Supported and 
sustained in their days of aflEliction by generous, sympa- 
thetic friends, Mrs. Ford died of cancer of the stomach 
October 12th, 1850, aged 38 years; and the Governor, 
then removed to the residence of Mr. Andrew Gray, al- 
ready in the last stages of consumption, breathed his last 
on Sunday, November the 3d of the same year, at the age 
of 49 years, 10 months and 29 days, having been born 
December 5th, 1800. 

With the exception of George Forquer, and perhaps 
Daniel P. Cook, no one who knew Ford in his earlier 
years saw in him any indication of more than very or- 
dinary ability. He was generally regarded as a clever, 
rather bright, little fellow, and accorded some attention 
because he was Gteorge Forquer 's brother. He was a 
poor speaker, with a **fine, squeaking voice,** (Linder^s 
Early Bench and Bar, page 107), and so wholly wanting 
in self-confidence and practical business sense that he 
was an utter failure as a lawyer, and — ^like Breese — de- 
pended in later life altogether on the salary of office for 
subsistence. Not until his election to the judgeship in 
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1835 were his splendid powers and brilliancy of mind 
manifested. He had reached the place for which nature 
and studious application eminently fitted him. Pro- 
foundly learned in the law, of quick and accurate percep- 
tion, firm and sound judgment, he proved to be a very 
superior, clear-headed jurist. But he made the mistake 
later made by David Davis in descending from that ex- 
alted position to the muck and mire of politics. To him 
the descent was disastrous. To fortify his feeble anima- 
tion, and acquire artificial courage he had recourse to 
stimulants, which association with such convivial spirits 
as Linder, Thompson, Campbell, Mills and others, grew 
to be a confirmed and ruinous habit. 

Ballance, who knew him well, says, in his History of 
Peoria, page 250, *'It was the opinion of some that 
modesty and diffidence were inherent with Governor 
Ford, and that wherever he exhibited ambition he was 
spurred to it by Forquer and I have seen some evidence 
of his native diffidence. * * * I remember that when 
he was sworn into office as Governor in the presence of 
the General Assembly, and undertook to read to them his 
inaugural address, he could not do it. He read but a 
small way when his voice failed, and he sunk down on the 
seat or table upon which he was standing. Hon. John 
Calhoun (of candle-box notoriety) rose as the Governor 
sank down, and took the paper from his hand and read it 
with a clear, strong voice." Ballance further says of 
Ford, page 255, '^He was not religious, in the common 
acception of the word; yet, up to his forty-second year, 
he lived as pure a life as any man I knew. Like Lincoln, 
he belonged to no church, opposed no church, and re- 
frained from talking on religious topics. I never did 
know what were his opinions on those subjects. I sup- 
posed him to be an infidel ; but this I do not assert to have 
been the case." 

Of Mrs. Ford, Judge Joseph Gillespie says, in his 
Recollections of Early Illinois, page 26, *'Ford settled in 
Edwardsville at an early day, and there married a Miss 
Fannie Hambaugh, a young lady from Kentucky, who 
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was very attractive in person and manners, and amiable 
in her disposition/' She is further described by an old 
lady in Brown county, who was her neighbor there, as 
*'a beautiful woman, of medium height, faultless in 
figure, with auburn hair and blue eyes, well educated for 
that period, graceful in speech and manners and noted 
for her kindness and benevolence." 

Governor Ford and wife were survived by five children, 
three daughters and two sons, who were taken by differ- 
ent philanthropic citizens of Peoria and properly raised 
and educated. Mrs. Anna E. Daviess, whose death was 
noticed in the April number of the Journal, was the first 
bom. Mary Frances, the second daughter, was born July 
26th, 1837. She was adopted in the family of Dr. Edward 
Dickinson, and married on April 15th, 1858, to Mr. John 
Jay Bailey, and died, in St. Louis, Mo., the next day after 
celebrating the 72d anniversary of her birth, on July 
27th, 1909. Of her eight children four are now living, 
namely: Dr. Julie B. Mastler, osteopath; Dr. Katherine 

B. Woodward, homeopath, who with their brother, Harry 

C. Bailey, and their father, reside in Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas ; their sister, Mrs. Oliver F. Goodell, residing in St. 
Louis. The third daughter, Julia Ford, died, unmarried, 
on the 3d day of December, 1862, aged 21 years, and is 
buried by her parents in Spring Hill cemetery, Peoria. 
The age of the two sons, Seuel and Thomas, has not been 
ascertained. Seuel, the eldest of the two, was a volun- 
teer in an Illinois regiment during the civil war, and lost 
an arm in the service. After the war closed both he and 
his brother drifted out west. There is but little doubt 
that Thomas met his death by hanging at some place west 
of Wichita, Kansas, in the early 70^s. A full account of 
the occurrence was published in contemporaneous news-* 
papers, but different versions of the reasons for it were 
given; some stating that he had chosen an evil and 
desperate career, and well deserved his fate; others that 
he was lynched by horse thieves in the guise of **Eegu- 
lators,'* and again, it was reported that when on his way 
afoot to visit his brother he was overtaken on the road 
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by a fugitive horse thief in a buggy who invited him to 
get in and ride, which he did; that a band of Begulators 
in pursuit of the thief apprehended them, and giving no 
credence to Tom's protestations of innocence, corrobor- 
ated by the man who had invited him to ride with him, 
without hesitation hanged both of them. 

Seuel is said to have been a quiet, well-disposed man; 
but, with only one arm, finding it difficult to support him- 
self by any Irind of manual labor, was employed as a bar- 
keeper. On learning of the lynching of his brother, it is 
represented that he took active steps to have the lynchers 
arrested and punished, and that they, to evade the 
threatened legal trouble, waylaid and hanged him, too. 

No investigation has ever been instituted to verify or 
refute these various accoimts, and there is nothing au- 
thentic on record concerning them. To this time the real 
facts as to when, where and how the two sons of Gover- 
nor Ford lost their lives are positively unknown. 



